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FRONT  COVER 

Wheat  in  Turkey 

Wheat  for  export  is  heaped  up  in  an  open  storage 
dump  at  Mersin,  Turkey.  Wheat  is  one  of  the 
dozen  or  so  agricultural  commodities  on  which 
Turkey  depends  for  foreign  exchange.  Exports 
have  skyrocketed  since  the  war;  they  have  gone 
from  around  li/2  million  bushels  in  the  early  post- 
war years  to  about  35  million  bushels  last  year. 


BACK  COVER 

U.  S.  Foreign  Trade 

In  Cattle  and  Beef  Products,  1954 

The  United  States  has  a  flourishing  trade  in 
cattle  and  beef  products.  Its  imports  of  live  ani- 
mals and  beef  ($54.4  million  in  1954)  supplement 
the  tremendous  output  of  its  own  beef  industry; 
and  its  exports  of  commodities  like  tallow  and 
hides  ($135.5  million  in  1954)  help  it  dispose  of  the 
surplus  byproducts  from  that  output. 

NEWS  NOTE 

FAO  Is  Ten  Years  Old 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary  this 
month.  The  anniversary  ceremonies,  or  Decennial, 
are  being  held  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec, 
Canada,  October  14-16.  The  Quebec  site  for  the 
ceremonies  was  chosen  because  FAO's  organizing 
conference  was  held  there  on  October  16,  1945. 

Attending  are  prominent  Canadian  and  U.  S. 
officials  in  several  fields  of  FAO  interest.  Earl  L. 
Butz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  FAO  Interagency  Committee, 
headed  a  group  of  representatives  from  the  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  State,  and  Interior. 

Forty-two  nations  joined  FAO  at  its  founding 
conference.  Seventy-one  nations  are  now  FAO 
members. 


Credit  for  photos  is  given  as  follows:  pp.  195  and 
206,  U.  S.  Information  Agency. 
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Shepherd  moves  his  flock  along  the  Anatolian  Plateau  of  central  Turkey.    Grazing  lands  are  giving  way  to  wheat  on 

the  Plateau,  as  Turkey  expands  its  grain  crops  for  export. 


Recent  Competitive  Aspects 
Of  Turkish  Agriculture 


By  JOHN  L.  WANN 

In  many  of  our  important  world  markets— those 
for  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  for  example- 
Turkey  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  competitor  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  several  years  Turkey  has  been 
increasing  its  agricultural  output,  and  it  depends 
heavily  on  the  sale  abroad  of  farm  products  to  pay 
off  the  debts  that  a  rapid  modernization  program 
has  imposed. 

Economic  Development  Program 

Turkey  launched  a  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment immediately  after  it  became  a  republic  in 
1923.  Taking  its  cue  from  highly  developed 
western  countries,  it  emphasized  industrial  activi- 
ties. 

But  rapid  development  has  taken  its  toll  in  the 
area  of  balance  of  payments.  Turkey  owes  con- 
siderable sums  to  countries  like  Germany,  England, 


France,  and  Switzerland.  Its  indebtedness  is  due. 
in  large  measure,  to  vast  expenditures  for  defense, 
for  agricultural  machinery,  for  irrigation  projects, 
for  transportation  facilities  to  improve  production 
and  marketing,  and  more  recently,  for  industrial 
development. 

To  pay  off  its  debts,  Turkey  has  chosen  the  ex- 
port path  and  has  developed  policies  directed 
toward  expanding  agricultural  production,  espe- 
cially production  for  export.  For,  after  its  first 
industrial  expansion  effort,  Turkey  found  the 
chan°e  from  agricultural  nation  into  industrial 
nation  a  difficult  one. 

(Continued  on  page  203) 


Mr.  Wann  is  Regional  Analyst,  Asia  and  Middle  East 
Analysis  Branch,  FAS. 
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Opening  Markets 
By  Consultation 


This  month  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
sit  down  with  representatives  of  more  than  a  dozen 
foreign  governments.  They  will  talk  about  the  im- 
port restrictions  by  which  those  governments  are 
keeping  American  farm  products  from  competing 
in  their  markets.  They  will  press  for  action  on  the 
part  of  those  governments  to  remove  or  relax  such 
restrictions. 

These  talks  will  be  followed  up  at  the  foreign 
capitals.  In  each  case,  the  U.  S.  agricultural  attache, 
working  with  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  as  part  of  our 
American  team  in  the  country,  will  continue  to 
urge  greater  access  to  the  foreign  market.  And  he 
will  report  as  to  how  the  foreign  government  is 
moving  to  give  greater  access  to  its  markets. 

These  so-called  consultations  are  held  on  the 
basis  of  the  35-country  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  agreement,  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  GATT,  is  the  principal  instrument 
for  carrying  out  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 
for  which  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  renewed 
and  extended  the  President's  authority. 

An  important  objective  of  the  program  is  to  get 
rid  of  government  controls  which  throttle  clown  the 
profitable  exchange  of  goods  and  lead  to  uneco- 
nomic production  in  the  free  world.  Getting  rid  of 
controls  will  give  American  farmers  a  greater  chance 
to  compete  in  the  world's  growing  market  for 
food  and  fiber.  This  is  especially  important  at 
a  time  of  generally  expanding  economic  activity 
with  its  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  food 
and  clothing  standards  of  all  of  the  world's  people. 

Throughout  the  world,  new  production  tech- 
niques, new  resources,  and  new  sources  of  power 
are  being  developed  at  an  increasing  rate.  Imagina- 
tion can  hardly  grasp  the  enormous  potentialities 
for  expansion  in  the  outturn  of  all  sorts  of  goods, 
services,  and  opportunity  for  leisure.  If  these 
potentialities  are  to  be  fully  realized,  however, 
international  trade  must  expand.  Trade  controls, 
established  by  governments  to  protect  their  econo- 
mies in  depression  and  war,  operate  as  brakes  on 
economic  growth  in  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


In  the  GATT,  governments  of  countries  doing 
most  of  the  world's  trade  have  undertaken  to  re- 
duce such  controls. 

In  form,  the  GATT  is  essentially  an  agreement 
for  reducing  import  tariff  rates.  To  prevent  nulli- 
fying the  value  of  the  tariff  reduction  or  impairing 
the  objective  of  trade  expansion  through  quotas, 
subsidies,  or  the  many  other  government  devices 
affecting  trade,  the  GATT  embodies  a  set  of  rules 
limiting  the  use  of  these  devices.  The  rules  are 
considered  "rules  of  the  game"  for  fairness  in  inter- 
national trade.  They  have  some  exceptions  and 
provide  for  temporary  special  circumstances. 

The  most  significant  exception  to  these  rules  is 
the  so-called  balance-of-payments  exception.  This 
permits  governments  with  inadequate  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  to  restrict  imports  enough  to  protect 
their  reserves.  But  the  restricting  country  under- 
takes to  (1)  restrict  no  more  than  necessary  for 
balance-of-payments  purposes,  (2)  get  rid  of  re- 
striction progressively  as  its  dollar  reserves  im- 
prove, (3)  correct  the  underlying  imbalance  in  its 
economy,  and  (4)  be  ready  to  "consult"  with  the 
dollar  countries  annually  as  to  how  these  obliga- 
tions are  being  carried  out. 

When  the  first  consultations  were  held,  in  1952, 
more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  non-Soviet  world 
was  controlled  by  importing  governments.  In  this 
way,  fully  three-fourths  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
were  subject  to  controls.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  then  working,  through  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  to  help  with  the  de- 
velopment of  internal  production  in  many  of  the 
important  market  countries.  In  agriculture  in 
particular,  fresh  memories  of  postwar  shortages  had 
led  to  efforts  to  expand  output  beyond  econom- 
ic levels;  producers  who  had  expanded  to 
meet  postwar  scarcities  wanted  protection  from 
U.  S.  competition.  In  many  cases,  the  balance-of- 
payments  restrictions  were  being  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Now  that  the  fourth  annual  consultations  are 
beginning,  there  is  much  improvement  to  report 
(Continued  on  page  208) 
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U.  S.  Foreign  Trade 

In  Cattle  and  Beef  Products 


by  GROVER  J.  SIMS 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  Division  of  FAS. 

The  U.  S.  beet  industry  enjoys  an  unusual  pat- 
tern of  trade.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand 
dovetail  to  provide  markets  for  nearly  all  the 
products  of  the  industry.  Meat  is  in  strong  demand 
at  home;  surplus  byproducts  are  finding  markets 
abroad. 

The  United  States  is  not  only  an  exporter  of 
beef  byproducts— $1 35.5  million  in  1954.  It  is  also 
an  importer  of  cattle  and  beef,  to  supplement  its 
own  supplies.  In  1954  our  imports  of  cattle  and 
beef  together  amounted  to  $54.4  million. 

Our  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  are  normally 
made  up  of  live  cattle,  from  Mexico  and  Canada; 
canned  and  pickled  beef,  from  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay;  and  fresh  and 
frozen  beef  carcasses  and  cuts,  from  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  Ireland.  Our  exports  of  cattle  byproducts  are 
largely  shipments  of  edible  tallow,  to  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Western  Germany;  inedible  tallow 
and  greases,  to  Japan,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Western  Germany,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 


Mexico,  and  Egypt;  and  cattle  hides  and  calfskins, 
chiefly  to  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  Western  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada. 

Cattle 

Imports.  In  1954,  our  imports  of  cattle— chiefly 
from  Canada  and  Mexico— amounted  to  $16.1  mil- 
lion. Of  these,  dairy  cows  accounted  for  $3  million; 
other  cattle,  $9.1  million;  and  bulls  and  cows  for 
breeding  (free  of  duty) ,  $4  million. 

The  cattle  we  import  from  Mexico  are  mostly 
range  steers  to  be  grazed  and  fattened  in  the  United 
States,  often  doubling  their  weight  before  being 
sold  for  slaughter.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  market  for  surplus  cattle  from  northern 
Mexico,  where  ranchers  are  far  from  the  large  cities 
of  the  center  and  the  south  and  transportation  is 
inadequate.  But  recent  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  several  years  of  drought  have  led  to  a  shortage 
of  slaughter  cattle  in  Mexico;  packing  plants  in  the 
north  are  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  volume. 

(Continued  on  page  209) 


U.S.  foreign  trade  in  cattle  and  beef  products 


[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Commodity 


Total   

Live  cattle   

For  breeding   

Other   

Beef  and  veal   

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Canned   

Pickled  or  cured   

Tallow  and  greases   

Edible   

Inedible   

Hides  and  skins   

Sausage  casings   


Exports 


1952 


81,113 


4,608 


3,714 
894 

5,015 


2,047 
557 
2,411 

53,105 


5,144 
47,961 

15,894 
2,491 


1953 


115,647 


5,723 


5,036 
687 

11,302 


4,402 
4,528 
2,372 

63,027 


4,595 
58,432 

32,872 
2,723 


1954 


154,230 


9,585 


8,664 
921 

9,233 


3,955 
2,338 
2,940 

81,606 


4,702 
76,904 

49,951 
3,855 


Imports 


1952 


103,380 


14,495 


1,049 
13,446 

73,432 


12,744 
41,762 
18,926 

53 


1 

52 

13,050 
2,350 


1953 


82,023 


24,588 


6,077 
18,511 

45,669 


7,777 
35,175 
2,717 

71 


71 

9,386 
2,309 


1954 


62,442 


16,114 


4,036 
12,078 

38,273 


4,796 
28,813 
4,663 

94 


94 

4,961 
3,000 
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Export-Import  Bank  Financing 
For  U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports 


By  R.  H.  ROWNTREE 

Chief,  Economics  Division,  Export-Import  Bank 

Export-Import  Bank  financing  has  long  been 
an  aid  to  the  expanding  of  U.  S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. It  is  brought  into  play  when  trade  depends 
on  the  importer's  getting  dollar  credit  on  terms 
that  private  capital  is  not  prepared  to  accept. 

Such  credit  may  be  required  by  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser of  tobacco,  for  example,  who  needs  to  main- 
tain a  stock  of  American  leaf  for  use  in  blending 
operations  but  who  cannot  obtain  credit  from  U.  S. 
exporters  because  of  the  long  period  for  which  he 
needs  it.  Foreign  purchasers  of  agricultural  raw 
materials  provide  other  examples.  An  importer  of 
our  cotton,  for  instance,  may  need  financing  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  allow  payments  for  the 
cotton  to  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  export 
sales  of  the  finished  cloth— a  term  in  excess  of  that 
which  private  capital  may  be  accustomed  to 
financing  in  this  field. 

Provision  of  financial  assistance  in  the  sale  abroad 
of  agricultural  commodities  is  only  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  aid  in  financing  and  to  facilitate 
exports  and  imports  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
Territories  or  insular  possessions  and  any  foreign 
country  or  the  agencies  or  nationals  thereof." 

Limitations 

Given  broad  banking  powers  by  the  Congress, 
the  Bank  is  subject  to  two  limitations  in  the 
financing  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade. 

One  of  them  is  the  requirement  by  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank's  activities  shall  supplement  and 
encourage  but  not  compete  with  private  capital. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bank  avoids  financing 
exports  where  there  is  evidence  that  the  financing 
would  be  available  from  private  sources. 

Exports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
paid  for  in  cash  or  are  purchased  on  short-term 


credits  of  30,  60,  90,  or  180  days.  Financing  of 
exports  on  such  terms  customarily  is  provided  by 
private  capital  through  commercial  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  and  does  not  require  the  as- 
sistance of  public  funds. 

The  second  limitation  imposed  by  the  Congress 
is  that  each  of  the  Bank's  loans  shall  offer  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment.  To  obtain  such  assurance 
the  Bank  must  be  satisfied  on  two  points.  Both 
of  them  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  promissory 
note  or  other  obligation  of  the  foreign  purchaser  of 
U.  S.  commodities  calling  for  payment  in  dollars 
that  the  Bank  acquires  whenever  it  makes  a  loan. 
The  Bank  must  be  satisfied  not  only  (!)  that  the 
maker  of  the  obligation  will  be  able  to  pay  it  when 
it  falls  due,  but  also  (2)  that  his  country  will  be 
able  to  sell  him  the  dollar  exchange  he  will  require 
in  order  to  remit  his  payment  to  the  United  States. 

Loans 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  unlikely  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  have  found  many  op- 
portunities under  these  limitations  to  finance  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  Bank  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  this  field. 

Examples  of  financial  assistance  by  the  Bank, 
during  the  21  years  of  its  life,  for  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  terms  which  private  capital 
has  not  been  prepared  to  undertake  include  both 
medium-  and  long-term  credits. 

Long-term  financing  of  more  than  $347  million 
was  provided  in  the  years  following  World  War  II 
mainly  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  European 
and  other  countries  so  that  they  again  could  become 
markets  for  U.  S.  products  on  a  normal  commercial 
basis.  Among  the  agricultural  exports  so  financed 
by  the  Bank  were  edible  animal  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, vegetable  food  products,  grain,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Medium-term  credits,  extended  mainly  in  recent 
years,  have  been  primarily  for  exports  of  cotton, 
wheal,  and  tobacco.     Loans  of  more  than  $740 
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million  have  been  extended  for  these  purposes. 
These  credits,  for  example,  have  assured  the  ex- 
portation of  more  than  3.6  million  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  cotton  credits  illustrate  one  im- 
portant way  in  which  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
may  provide  the  means  to  increase  United  States 
exports.  In  five  instances  between  1948  and  1955 
the  Bank  extended  credits  totaling  $315  million 
to  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
more  than  1.6  million  bales  of  U.  S.  cotton.  These 
loans,  generally  repayable  in  1  to  years,  bore 
rates  of  interest  which  resulted  in  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  U.  S.  cotton  to  Japanese  spinners. 
The  U.  S.  fiber  then  could  be  purchased  at  prices 
competitive  with  the  growths  of  a  number  of  other 
cotton  producing  countries.  Thus  American  growers 
were  able  to  acquire  new  markets  or  to  retain  a 
larger  share  of  traditional  markets  abroad  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

Where  it  is  appropriate,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  include  the  cost  of  U.  S.  inland  and  ocean 
freight  as  a  part  of  the  total  U.  S.  cost  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  to  be  financed  by  its 
loans.  This  inclusion  stems  from  the  requirements 
of  Public  Resolution  No.  17,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
that  exports  of  agricultural  or  other  products  fos- 
tered by  loans  made  by  any  instrumentality  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  shall  be  carried  exclusively  in 
vessels  of  U.  S.  registry  unless  it  is  determined  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  such  vessels  are 
not  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  in  sufficient 
tonnage  capacity,  or  on  necessary  sailing  schedules, 
or  at  reasonable  rates.  One  effect  of  Resolution 
No.  17,  in  some  instances,  however,  may  be  to  offset, 
through  freight  rates  higher  than  those  which  might 
be  charged  by  some  foreign  flag  lines,  much  of  the 
advantage  to  U.  S.  exporters  which  might  result 
from  the  financial  assistance  provided  by  loans 
from  the  Bank. 

Guaranties  and  Insurance 

In  addition  to  making  loans  to  finance  the  sale 
abroad  of  agricultural  commodities,  the  Bank  as- 
sists exports  in  two  other  ways.  One  of  these  is 
by  the  extension  of  guaranties  and  the  other  is 
by  the  issuance  of  insurance  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 


In  any  case  in  which  the  Bank  would  be  prepared 
to  extend  a  loan  to  finance  a  U.  S.  export,  the 
Bank  also  would  be  willing  in  lieu  thereof  to  ex- 
tend its  guaranty  to  the  exporter  or  to  his  com- 
mercial bank  or  other  financing  institution  if  the 
actual  financing  thereupon  is  to  be  provided  from 
private  sources.  Most  of  the  recent  cotton  loans, 
for  example,  have  actually  been  financed  by  U.  S. 
commercial  banks  under  such  guaranties. 

In  the  case  of  some  exports  of  nonagricullural 
commodities  in  recent  months,  the  exporters  them- 
selves have  been  prepared  to  assume  the  commercial 
risks  involved  in  credit  sales  abroad,  provided  that 
the  Bank  carry  most  of  the  risk  that  the  importer's 
country  would  be  unable  to  sell  to  the  importer, 
when  required,  the  dollar  exchange  he  would  need 
to  complete  his  payments  to  the  American  exporter 
on  the  due  dates.  Where  appropriate  in  these  in- 
stances, the  Bank  has  issued  a  guaranty  of  dollar 
transferability  on  the  basis  of  which  private  capital 
has  provided  the  requisite  medium-term  financing. 

Since  1953  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
authorized  to  provide  insurance  against  certain 
risks  in  connection  with  tangible  personal  property 
of  U.  S.  origin  which  is  located  in  any  friendly 
foreign  country.  This  program  was  initiated  on  a 
selective  basis,  the  first  commodities  which  were 
eligible  for  insurance  being  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
waste. 

The  coverage  is  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  and 
corporations  of  the  United  States  that  have  re- 
tained an  interest  in  property  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  commercial  intercourse.  The  in- 
surance is  limited  to  the  risk  of  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  hostile  or  warlike  action  in  time 
of  war  or  peace  including  expropriations,  and  is 
available  from  the  Bank  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  private  market  on 
reasonable  terms.  By  June  30,  1955,  insurance 
policies  had  been  validated  on  more  than  35,000 
bales  of  cotton  valued  at  about  $4.5  million. 

In  conclusion,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  since  its 
inception  in  1934,  has  loaned  a  total  of  about  $1.1 
billion  to  finance  exports  of  agricultural  products. 
This  figure  represents  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  amount  disbursed  by  the  Bank  to  date  on  all 
of  its  loans. 
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Panamanian  Policies  Point  to 
Lower  Agricultural  Trade 


By  KATHRYN  H.  WYLIE 

In  the  last  2  years  Panama  has  been  following 
agricultural  and  trade  policies  that  definitely  point 
in  the  direction  of  self-sufficiency.  Apparently 
Panama  means  eventually  to  produce  at  home  all 
the  agricultural  products  it  needs,  and  to  limit  its 
imports  to  industrial  goods. 

If  these  policies  accomplish  their  aim,  they  will 
mean  a  break  in  the  historical  pattern  of  Panama- 
United  States  trade.  Hitherto  Panama  has  ex- 
ported bananas,  cacao,  and  coconuts  and  imported 
in  turn  the  foodstuffs  it  needs.  True,  its  rural 
people,  who  grow  such  crops  as  rice,  corn,  yuca, 
plantains,  sugar,  and  beans,  usually  have  produced 
enough  food  for  themselves;  but  its  city  people  have 
had  to  rely  on  imports,  especially  for  their  rice, 
wheat  flour,  and  fats  and  oils,  and  have  obtained 
them  largely  from  the  United  States.  What  the 
exports  of  bananas  and  cacao  have  not  paid  for, 
tourist  spending  and  revenue  from  the  Panama 
Canal  have  balanced  out. 

The  Policies 

In  agriculture.  In  1953,  the  year  in  which 
Panama  began  to  implement  its  j:>olicy  of  self- 
sufficiency,  two  government  organizations  primarily 
concerned  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
country  began  operations. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Institute  of  National 
Economic  Development  (IFE)  ,  was  created  on 
January  30  with  the  combined  resources  of  the  three 
government  banks  then  in  existence.  It  has  en- 
couraged the  production  of  rice,  sugarcane,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  coffee,  and  milk  and  has  assisted  in  mar- 
keting those  commodities.  It  has  helped  to  develop 
a  program  of  international  loans  and  has  also  ar- 
ranged loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  for  the  purchasing 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment  and  for 
the  building  of  grain  storage  facilities. 

One  of  IFE's  principal  functions  is  to  support 
prices.  True,  price  support  for  national  industry 
antedates  IFE,  but,  for  agricultural  products,  sup- 
port in  the  past  was  limited  to  rice.   Currently  IFE 


is  maintaining  floor  prices  not  only  for  rice  but  also 
for  coffee,  copra,  and  corn.  Early  in  1954  it  pur- 
chased 12  million  pounds  of  rice  from  the  1953-54 
harvest  at  5.92  cents  a  pound  for  the  first  grade 
and  5.42  cents  for  the  second.  It  began  to  support 
coffee  during  the  second  half  of  1954,  when  it 
made  purchases  from  the  1954  harvest  at  an  average 
price  of  $78.26  per  bag  of  132.276  pounds.  It 
added  copra  to  the  list  in  the  same  year,  agreeing  to 
purchase  all  that  was  offered  at  the  floor  price  of 
$210  per  short  ton,  even  if  the  world  price  was 
lower.  Toward  the  close  of  1954  IFE  began  to 
support  corn,  at  $2.10  per  bushel,  although  this 
price  was  lower  than  the  one  being  quoted  by 
private  dealers. 

The  second  organization  is  the  new  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  which  was  created  by  law  in 
November  1952  and  which  began  operations  in 
January  1953.  Since  that  time  extension  work  has 
been  intensified;  both  farm  and  home-demonstration 
agents  have  been  sent  to  the  field  to  assist  in 
improving  farming  techniques  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

Agriculture  has  received  other  aids  during  the 
past  2  years.  A  government  loan  is  paying  for  farm- 
to-market  roads;  private  banks  are  being  encour- 
aged to  make  agricultural  loans;  precautions  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  into  Panama;  farm  cooperatives  are 
being  regulated;  cacao  growers  are  receiving  as- 
sistance; a  chain  of  weather  stations  has  been  estab- 
lished; a  soils  study  has  been  initiated;  a  hatchery 
has  been  opened;  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
more  cultivable  land  into  cultivation;  livestock 
production  is  being  promoted;  and  cooperation  is 
being  given  to  the  technical  assistance  program. 

In  trade.  To  stimulate  its  production  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  to  protect  its  producers  against 
foreign  competition,  Panama  in  recent  years  has  in- 
(Continued  on  page  211) 
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"You  are  the  eyes,  ears,  and  voice  of  American  agriculture  abroad,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  reminded 

U.  S.  agricultural  attaches  as  he  met  with  them  in  Paris. 


Farm  Export  Problem 
Subject  of  Paris  Meeting 

U.  S.  agricultural  attaches  convene;  access  to  world 
agricultural  markets  said  essential;  U.  S.  trade 
policy  one  of  friendly  and  responsible  competition. 


What  can  be  clone  to  facilitate  world  trade  in 
farm  products?  What  can  be  done  to  give  American 
farm  products  a  better  break  in  the  world  market? 

These  questions  were  the  main  subjects  of  a  4-day 
meeting  last  month  in  Paris,  attended  by  American 
agricultural  attaches  stationed  in  12  European 
countries,  American  Congressmen,  representatives 
of  American  agricultural  industry  and  farm  organi- 
zations, and  members  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  conference  was  unique  in  that  it  marked 
the  most  intensive  clinical  discussion  of  foreign 
marketing  problems  yet  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  voiced  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  in  these 
words:  "When  this  conference  has  closed,  I  sincerely 
hope  we  shall  have  attained  two  important  ob- 
jectives: First,  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  each  attache  about  how  he  may  contribute  to 
expanding  exports  of  our  farm  products  through 
private  trade  channels.    Second,  that  attaches  will 


be  better  able  to  improve  international  relations 
for  our  agriculture  and  to  generate  understanding 
of,  and  confidence  in,  the  agricultural  policies  of 
the  United  States." 

Throughout  the  conference,  stress  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  the  attaches'  telling  the  whole 
and  true  story  of  U.  S.  agricultural  policy.  No 
"apology"  to  foreign  countries  is  necessary,  it  was 
pointed  out.  During  World  War  II  U.  S.  farmers 
responded  wholeheartedly  and  energetically  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production  when  it  was  needed 
most  urgently  to  provide  food  for  war-torn  Europe. 
Following  the  war  the  United  States  distributed 
tremendous  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  for  relief 
and  helped  European  countries  in  many  ways  to 
restore  their  agricultural  production.  The  Korean 
war  also  demanded  high  levels  of  production.  Now, 
however,  U.  S.  farmers  are  faced  with  problems  of 
fitting  their  production  to  prospective  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Secretary  Benson  told  the  conference,  "Until 
1953  our  Agriculture  was  one  of  our  best  ambas- 
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sadors.  Since  then,  however,  representatives  of 
some  foreign  countries  have  sometimes  been  quite 
critical  and  accused  us  of  failing  to  make  pro- 
duction adjustments,  of  being  highly  protectionistic, 
and  of  not  supporting  programs  of  sound  and 
mutually  profitable  international  trade.  Such  critics 
are  misinformed,  but  the  fact  that  they  continue  to 
speak  may  be  our  fault.  .  .  .  Our  wheat  producers 
imposed  marketing  quotas  on  themselves.  They 
reduced  our  wheat  acreage  30  percent  in  2  years. 
Our  cotton  growers  made  a  major  adjustment  in 
their  acreage  with  a  reduction  of  32  percent.  Our 
rice  growers  cut  their  acreage  18  percent." 

Secretary  Benson  declared  that  the  three  basic 
principles  of  U.  S.  agricultural  export  policy  are: 

"1.  We  will  compete  fairly  on  the  world  market; 

"2.   We  will  be  competitive  in  quality;  and 

"3.  We  will  participate  in  a  mutually  profitable 
international  trade  that  gives  our  customers  abroad 
the  continuous  opportunity  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change they  need  to  buy  our  products." 

He  said  further: 

"We  will  not  engage  in  any  cut-throat  race  for 
markets.  We  will  not  break  or  unduly  disrupt 
world  markets.  We  are  interested  in  fair  play.  We 
want  to  do  our  utmost  to  further  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  all  countries  and  to  achieve  an 
increase  in  consumption  of  surplus  products. 

"Admittedly  we  are  competing  against  other 
nations  in  certain  important  phases  of  agriculture. 
But  our  aim  is,  always,  friendly  competition— fair 
competition. 

".  .  .  The  United  States  has  been  forced  to  set  up 
import  quotas  on  some  farm  commodities.  But  we 
have  sought  to  make  those  quotas  as  generous  as 
possible— and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  that  trade  between  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  should  be  healthy  and 
mutually  profitable." 

He  instructed  the  attaches  to  make  these  facts 
widely  known  and  understood.  At  the  same  time 
he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  attaches'  job  of 
keeping  the  U.  S.  Government  and  American  agri- 
culture currently  and  fully  informed  as  to  foreign 
developments  and  competition  and  asked  that  they 
be  alert  to  assist  exporters  and  importers  in  every 
way  possible  to  increase  the  flow  of  profitable  inter- 
national trade. 

Several  speakers  at  the  conference  stressed  that 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  attaches  themselves  to 
sell  the  individual  farm  products  but  rather  to 
assist  in  creating  conditions  under  which  U.  S.  farm 


products  can  compete  on  ecpial  terms  in  foreign 
markets.  In  American  tradition,  private  enterprise 
must  be  the  channel  through  which  the  trade  is 
actually  handled. 

Many  of  the  attaches  attending  the  conference 
reported  the  highly  protectionist  and  nationalist 
policies  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  stationed.  Two  principal  types  of 
trade  restrictions  were  most  commonly  mentioned— 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas  and  licenses  calcu- 
lated to  restrict  imports  from  dollar  areas  in  order 
(a)  to  divert,  because  of  a  dollar  stringency,  neces- 
sary imports  to  soft-currency  countries  or  countries 
having  preferential  agreements  and  (b)  to  protect 
domestic  producers.  Many  of  the  European 
countries  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  trade 
liberalization  with  other  European  countries  and 
with  their  own  territories  and  colonies  'while  con- 
tinuing to  exclude  similar  products  from  the  Lhiited 
States.  The  principal  reason  for  instituting  such 
import  limitations  is  to  conserve  foreign  exchange 
in  dollars.  In  many  countries,  however,  the  ex- 
change reserves  now  have  been  built  up  to  a 
relatively  high  level  but  relaxation  of  the  import 
restrictions  has  been  slow. 

Another  trade  barrier  most  frequently  mentioned 
is  the  practice  of  bilateral  trade  and  payment  agree- 
ments. These  guarantee  that  specified  quantities  of 
goods  will  be  permitted  to  be  imported  and  that 
foreign  exchange  will  be  provided  for  them.  One 
country  has  such  agreements  with  46  other  countries, 
thus  giving  those  countries  a  distinct  advantage 
over  U.  S.  exporters. 

Import  duties  and  some  quarantine  regulations 
still  continue  to  be  a  factor  impeding  imports,  but 
they  are  not  as  important  as  the  quotas  and  bi- 
lateral agreements.  Several  speakers  stressed  the 
importance  of  quality  in  selling  in  foreign  markets. 
This  matter  was  of  special  interest  to  trade  organi- 
zation members  attending  the  conference,  who 
recognize  its  importance  and  who  are  interested  in 
methods  of  improving  buyer  understanding  of 
current  sales  practices. 

The  attaches  were  told  that  they  are  the  "eyes 
and  ears"  of  U.  S.  agriculture  abroad.  They  alone, 
however,  cannot  accomplish  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done.  They  were  told  that  they  will  be  closely 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington;  and,  in  carrying  out  their  work  in 
the  field,  close  cooperation  and  teamwork  with  other 
branches  of  U.  S.  Government  abroad,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Ambassador,  is  essential. 
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Tenth  Anniversary 
For  the  UN  and  FAO 


October  1955  marks  tenth  anniversaries  for  two 
international  organizations  o£  major  significance 
to  world  agriculture:  The  United  Nations  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  FAO  held  its 
first  conference  on  October  16,  1945,  at  Quebec; 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter  came  into  force 
on  October  24,  1945. 

Though  FAO  and  the  UN  are  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other  as  organizational  en- 
tities, their  purposes  are  obviously  interdependent. 
As  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  pointed  out,  "the  work  of 
FAO  in  furthering  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion, better  distribution,  improved  nutrition,  and 
the  welfare  of  rural  populations  depends  for  its 
success  on  such  concomitant  efforts  as  those  looking 
toward  international  security,  .  .  .  expanding  world 


economy,  full  employment,  adequate  buying  power, 
and  international  trade  free  of  hampering  restric- 
tions." 

For  the  world's  underdeveloped  areas,  the  well 
known  technical  assistance  programs  of  the  UN  and 
FAO  are  of  far-reaching  significance.  For  the 
United  States,  however,  the  work  of  the  two 
organizations  to  facilitate  international  trade  is 
probably  of  greatest  immediate  interest. 

Both  the  UN  and  FAO  have  devoted  much  study 
and  discussion  to  the  problems  of  international 
trade.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  setting  up 
FAO  was  to  improve  distribution  as  well  as  pro- 
duction of  food  and  agricultural  products.  And 
delegates  to  the  UN  recognized  from  the  outset  the 
need  to  encourage  the  free  flow  of  all  products  in 
international  trade  as  a  prime  requisite  for  world 
economic  development. 


Recent  Competitive  Aspects  of  Turkish  Agriculture 


(Continued  from  page  195) 

In  fact,  ever  since  1923,  agricultural  exports  have 
comprised  from  76  percent  to  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  Turkish  exports. 

Turkey  has  achieved  its  agricultural  expansion 
through  these  means:  the  development  of  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  projects;  the  mass  mechanization 
of  land  preparation,  cultivation,  and  harvest;  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  of  improved  seed  and 
livestock,  and  of  improved  varieties  of  wheat  and 
cotton;  agricultural  extension  and  research;  and 
improved  marketing  methods,  including  the 
establishment  of  grades  and  standards  for  some 
commodities.  In  addition,  however,  increases  in 
production  were  made  possible  for  many  crops  by 
the  very  favorable  weather  from  1951  to  1953.  Con- 
versely, in  1949  and  1954  the  weather  was  so  poor 
that,  regardless  of  manmade  factors,  the  overall 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  declined. 

Turkey's  agricultural  development  policies  put 
special  emphasis  on  the  improvement  and  stand- 
ardization of  cereals  and  cotton,  the  mechaniza- 


tion of  small  farms,  and  the  rapid  and  intensive 
development  of  a  livestock  industry.  Much  of  this 
policy  has  grown  out  of  Turkey's  experience  in 
marketing  abroad  its  surpluses  of  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  tobacco,  cotton,  raisins,  filberts,  livestock,  and 
certain  livestock  products  such  as  eggs  and  mohair. 
It  found  that  in  order  to  produce  them  in  large 
enough  quantities  and  in  qualities  that  would 
compete  on  the  world  market,  it  would  have  to 
adopt  scientific  methods,  not  only  of  production 
but  also  of  grading  and  marketing. 

Turkey  early  recognized  the  advisability  of  set- 
ting prices  to  producers  (support  prices)  high 
enough  not  only  to  increase  farm  output  but  also 
to  encourage  the  production  of  specific  crops.  This 
it  does  for  wheat  and  certain  other  products. 

Some  concern  has  been  felt  about  the  possibility 
that  Turkey's  fast  expansion  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction may  be  opening  up  a  "dust  bowl."  Cotton 

(Continued  on  page  204) 
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U.  S.  Agriculture  at  Cologne  Fair 


artist's  sketch  of 
the  U.S.  exhibit  at 
the  big  International 
Food  Fair  being  held  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  Oc- 
tober 1-9.  In  this  first 
official  U.S.  display  at  a 
foreign  food  fair,  16  agri- 
cultural trade  associations 
and  private  firms  are  tak- 
ing part.  Purpose  of  our 
exhibit  is  to  heighten 
foreign  interest  in  U.S. 
farm  products,  with  a 
view  to  broadening  the 
market  for  them.  But  a 
valuable  •  byproduct  of 
U.S.  participation  is  what 
we  can  learn  about  dis- 
play from  observing 
European  techniques. 


(Continued  from  page  203) 

expansion,  most  of  which  is  in  irrigated  areas,  could 
not  have  this  result.  But  much  of  the  wheat  ex- 
pansion is  on  the  low-rainfall  Anatolian  plateau, 
and  in  1954  a  severe  drought  did  force  Turkey 
to  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  help.  Time  will 
determine  whether  Turkey,  too,  will  suffer  a  dust- 
bowl  situation  like  the  one  experienced  by  the 
United  States. 

Turkey  as  a  U.S.  Competitor 

Turkish  trade  is  of  vital  interest  to  United  States 
agricultural  producers  because  of  the  many  products 
Turkey  exports  in  direct  competition  with  them. 
Too,  some  of  Turkey's  creditor  countries  have  long 


been  important  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

Wheat.  -Most  of  the  wheat  exported  by  Turkey 
competes  directly  with  the  kinds  of  wheat  exported 
by  the  United  States.  The  varieties,  however,  are 
not  identical,  and  Turkey's  system  of  grading  is 
not  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Turkey  more 
than  doubled  its  wheat  production  in  the  first  9 
years  after  World  War  II,  but  in  1954  production 
dropped  considerably,  owing  to  the  drought. 
Wheat  exports  have  also  increased  tremendously 
since  the  war— from  an  average  of  1.5  million 
bushels  per  year  during  1946-50  to  22.1  million 
bushels  in  1953  and  almost  35  million  bushels  in 
1954.  Turkey  had  worked  up  to  fifth  place  in 
world  exports  of  wheat  by  1952-53.  And  even  dur- 
ing the  low-production  year  of  1954,  high  exports 


Exports  of  selected  commodities  from  Turkey,  average  1946-50,  annual  1951-54 


Commodity 

1946-50 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954> 

Wheat 

  1,000  bushels  . 

1,500 

745 

16,492 

22,068 

34,881 

Barley    .  .  .  . 

 do..  .. 

1,622 

4,200 

6,776 

7,343 

2,296 

Rye   

 do. .  .. 

772 

782 

2,944 

3,814 

1,725 

Cotton 

  1,000  bales2.. 

110 

246 

308 

447 

265 

Tobacco 

  1,000  pounds.  . 

111,343 

127,673 

125,393 

158.127 

139,101 

Raisins 

 short  tons  . 

61,169 

38,722 

48,881 

36,165 

42,829 

Filberts 

 do 

28,423 

23,714 

28,848 

32,146 

=22,046 

1  Preliminary.    -  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross.    3  Estimated. 
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were  possible  because  of  stocks  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year.  Production  and  exports  of  bar- 
ley and  rye  likewise  expanded  after  the  war,  but 
fell  off  markedly  in  1954. 

In  late  1954,  however,  crop  failure  forced 
Turkey  to  ask  the  United  States  for  shipments  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Of  Turkey's  heavy  1954 
wheat  exports,  a  large  part  either  had  been  shipped 
early  in  the  year  or  was  under  firm  contract  so  as 


to  take  care  of  commodity  promises  and  financial 
arrears  to  creditor  countries. 

Cotton.— Expanded  area  and  improved  prac- 
tices more  than  doubled  Turkey's  cotton  produc- 
tion between  1948  and  1953.  This  increase  has 
brought  considerable  direct  competition  with  the 
United  States.  For  much  of  the  cotton  Turkey 
grows  on  the  expanded  area  is  a  California  variety 
that  has  been  adapted  to  Turkish  conditions.  Most 


Turkey's  foreign  trade,  by  payment  area 

[Value  in  millions  of  liras]1 


Item 


1951 


Value 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


1952 


Value 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


1953 


1954 


Value 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


Value 


Exports: 

OEEC  countries  . 
U.  S.  and  Canada 
Other  countries2  . 

Total3   

Imports: 

OEEC  countries 
U.  S.  and  Canada 
Saudi  Arabia*  .  .  . 
Other  countries"  . 

Total3   


518 
195 
167 


59 
22 
19 


638 
164 
214 


63 
16 
21 


569 
225 
314 


52 
20 
28 


352 
121 
340 


879 


777 
141 
39 
168 


100 


69 
13 

3 

15 


1,016 


1,195 
135 
52 
175 


100 


77 
9 
3 

11 


1,109 


989 
175 
45 
281 


100 


66 
12 
3 
19 


813 


622 
184 

414 


1,126 


100 


1,557 


100 


1,490 


100 


1,220 


1  2.8  liras  equal  1  U.  S.  dollar.  -Most  of  the  trade  with  "other  countries"  is  conducted  under  bilateral  clearing  agreements.  The 
"clearing  countries"  include  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Israel,  Poland,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  USSR,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Rumania, 
and  East  Germany.  'Totals  may  differ  from  sum  of  detail  because  of  rounding.  'Imports  from  Saudi  Arabia  consist  almost  entirely  of 
petroleum  products,  payable  in  dollars;  exports  to  Saudi  Arabia  are  negligible. 


Acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre  in  Turkey  for  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  average  1945-49,  annual  1950-54 


Item 

1945-49 

1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

19541 

Wheat: 

Acreage   

1,000  acres 

9,436 

10,500 

12,000 

13,400 

15,840 

15,860 

Production   

1,000  bushels 

125,038 

149,913 

204,881 

238,832 

293,947 

180,042 

Yield  per  acre   

 bushels 

13.3 

14.3 

17.1 

17.8 

18.6 

11.4 

Barley: 

Acreage   

1,000  acres 

4,235 

4,700 

5,089 

5,713 

6,022 

6,175 

Production   

1,000  bushels 

68,664 

94,017 

124,009 

146,468 

167,182 

110,230 

Yield  per  acre   

 bushels 

16.2 

20.0 

24.4 

25.6 

27.8 

17.9 

Cotton : 

Acreage   

1,000  acres 

645 

1,100 

1,586 

1,669 

1,495 

1,440 

Production   

1,000  bales1' 

268 

542 

600 

690 

638 

600 

Yield  per  acre   

 pounds 

199 

237 

182 

198 

205 

200 

Tobacco: 

Acreage   

1,000  acres 

290 

317 

300 

321 

393 

386 

Production   

1,000  pounds 

200,619 

205,028 

191,800 

202,823 

251,357 

215,345 

Yield  per  acre  

 pounds 

692 

647 

639 

632 

640 

558 

1  Preliminary.     -  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 
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Tobacco,  one  of  Turkey's  largest  exports,  is  delivered  along- 
side ship  at  Istanbul. 


of  the  old  production  comes  from  dryland  farming. 
Much  of  the  new  production,  however,  is  grown 
under  irrigation  and  with  a  high  degree  of  mech- 
anization. 

In  1953  Turkey  was  eighth  in  volume  of  cotton 
exports.  But  for  the  3  months  August-October  1954 
Turkey's  cotton  exports  were  only  20  percent  of 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1953.  And 
for  the  year  1954,  Turkey  exported  only  265,293 
bales  of  cotton  compared  with  447,410  bales  in  1953 
and  an  average  of  nearly  110,000  bales  for  1946-50. 

Tobacco.— Turkey  has  long  been  a  tobacco  ex- 
porter. Its  oriental  tobacco  competes  with  U.  S. 
exportable  flue-cured  tobacco.  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  probably  the  markets  in 
which  that  competition  is  keenest.  But  prices  of 
Turkish  and  U.  S.  tobaccos  do  not  differ  greatly. 
Rather,  competition  stems  from  Turkey's  heavy 
indebtedness  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  encourages  strong  German  and  British  sales 
resistance  to  U.  S.  tobacco. 

Although  Turkey  has  not  achieved  as  outstand- 
ing an  increase  in  tobacco  production  as  in  wheat 
production,  it  has  shipped  tobacco  in  quantity:  an 
average  of  more  than  111.3  million  pounds  in  the 
5  years  1946-50,  125.4  million  pounds  in  1952,  and 
158.1  million  pounds  in  1953.  In  1954,  however, 
supplies  available  for  export  decreased,  partly  be- 


cause of  unfavorable  weather.  Exports  that  year 
were  139.1  million  pounds.  The  United  States  has 
been  a  consistently  large  buyer  of  tobacco  from 
Turkey,  because  of  the  aroma  and  flavor  this 
tobacco  lends  to  our  manufactured  tobacco  goods. 

United  States-Turkish  Trade 

Can  Turkey,  with  its  23  million  people,  become 
a  permanent  and  large  buyer  from  the  United 
States? 

The  United  States  is  highly  interested  in  a 
market  for  agricultural  products  now  in  surplus 
and  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time.  But  Turkey 
itself  is  historically  an  agricultural  country.  And 
in  1953  the  United  States  bought  $42  million  worth 
of  agricultural  products  from  Turkey,  of  which 
$35  million  was  cigarette  leaf  tobacco,  $1.3  million 
opium,  and  $1.2  million  filberts.  In  1954,  of  total 
United  States  exports  to  Turkey— $80  million- 
only  $6.3  million  was  agricultural  commodities. 
Practically  all  this  was  wheat,  to  meet  the  unusual 
drought  situation.  Besides  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, Turkey  bought  $53  million  worth  of  machines 
and  vehicles  (autos,  construction  machinery,  min- 
ing machinery,  engines) ,  and  small  amounts  of 
ores,  metals,  and  manufacturers'  goods. 

Clearly,  Turkey  is  not  now  a  large  U.  S.  cus- 
tomer. As  to  agricultural  products,  Turkey  would 
no  doubt  buy  willingly  from  the  United  States 
to  meet  deficits  in  years  of  bad  crops  like  that  of 


Turkish  farmer  shops  for  a  new  plow  in  Adana.  Modern 
equipment  is  helping  to  increase  Turkey's  farm  output. 
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1954.  Historically,  the  country  goes  from  bumper 
crops  to  failure,  and  vice  versa;  As  to  nonagricul- 
tural  products,  sales  of  ores,  machinery,  and  vehicles 
are  usually  rather  steady,  and  the  machinery  sales 
lead  to  calls  for  spare  parts.  But  the  quantity  is 
not  large. 

Summary 

Some  believe  that  Turkey's  difficult  financial 
situation  makes  the  further  development  of  Turk- 
ish export  trade  inevitable— how  else  can  Turkey 
pay  its  international  debts  and  carry  on  its  de- 
velopment program?  It  is  pointed  out  that  7  years 
(1947-54)  is  about  as  long  as  creditor  nations  can 
be  expected  to  extend  credit,  either  by  open 
accounts  or  by  short-term  loans.  Turkey  received 
credit  both  from  friendly  governments  and  from 
private  sources;  and  such  debts  must  now  be  paid, 
for  the  good  of  both  parties.  But  except  for  chrome 
ore  and  small  quantities  of  copper,  coal,  and  lignite, 
Turkey  has  no  exportable  surpluses  of  any  products 
other  than  agricultural  commodities.  Faced  with 
this  tight  credit  situation,  Turkey  will  have  to 
continue  expanding  its  production  of  exportable 
agricultural  commodities.  And  it  is  therefore  likely 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  cereal,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  production  as  long  as  the  world  price  situa- 
tion is  favorable. 

o         o  o 


New  FAS  Release 

Competitive  Position  of  the  Yugoslav  Dried- 
Prune  Industry,  by  Stanley  Mehr,  outlines  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  that  Vogoslavia  faces,  both  in 
the  production  of  fresh  prunes  and  in  the  process 
of  drying  them  for  export. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  Yugoslavia  is  the 
world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  dried 
prunes.  Though  its  production  of  the  fruit  varies 
strikingly  from  year  to  year,  it  sometimes  exports 
enough  to  give  the  United  States  serious  com- 
petition. 

This  20-page  report,  Foreign  Agriculture  Report 
No.  86,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Dutch  Try  Frozen 
Cream  for  Butter 

by  TERRENCE  W.  McCABE 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division  of  FAS. 

Some  Netherlands  buttermakers  have  come  up 
with  a  new  answer  to  the  old  problem  shared  by 
all  dairy-surplus  countries— the  problem  of  butter 
storage. 

Finding  that  some  of  their  old  customers  in  other 
countries  objected  to  cold-storage  butter,  they  tried 
freezing  cream  instead,  and  making  butter  from 
it  as  the  need  arose.  The  12  dairies  that  made  the 
experiment  say  that  butter  churned  from  fro/en 
cream  not  only  tastes  like  fresh  butter,  but  has  a 
higher  vitamin  A  content  than  fresh  butter  does 
and  is  also  easier  to  spread. 

Here  are  some  details  of  the  Dutch  process. 
Quality  cream  is  pasteurized  at  high  heat,  then 
slowly  chilled  to  storage  temperature.  Then, 
without  being  allowed  to  foam  (for  that  changes 
flavor) ,  the  cream  is  poured  into  cans  for  storage. 
The  Dutch  prefer  a  round  can  holding  from  18  to 
20  quarts,  with  as  wide  an  opening  as  possible, 
closed  by  a  stopper  and  tight  clamps.  Reinforce- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  outside  top  brim,  and 
advisable  for  the  whole  outside  surface.  The  inside 
should  be  quite  smooth;  and,  if  it  is  lacquered, 
thawing  and  handling  are  easier. 

At  buttermaking  time  the  cans  of  frozen  cream 
are  thawed  for  several  days.  To  the  partly  thawed 
cream  is  added  warm  milk— raw  or  partly  pasteur- 
ized skim  milk  or  raw  whole  milk.  This  mixture 
is  gradually  heated  under  constant  agitation  or  by 
circulation  through  a  pasteurizer.  When  all 
thawed,  it  is  pasteurized  under  continued  stirring; 
then  it  is  immediately  chilled.  In  the  souring  tank, 
starter  and  fresh  cream  are  added.  During  the 
process  of  churning,  the  moisture  content  of  the 
butter  is  regulated  by  kneading  it  periodically 
at  low  speed. 

In  another  method,  the  thawed  cream  alone  is 
gradually  heated,  pasteurized,  and  thoroughly 
chilled;  then  sour  fresh  cream  or  sour  skim  milk, 
of  above-normal  acidity,  is  added  in  the  churn. 
This  mixture  should  have  a  high  fat  content. 

o        o  o 
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Opening  Markets 
By  Consultation 

( Continued  from  page  196) 

but  more  is  needed.  Some  of  the  restricting 
countries  have  arrested  their  internal  inflation  or 
otherwise  begun  to  correct  underlying  imbalances. 
Foreign  monetary  reserves  have  increased  by  about 
$10  billion  since  the  GATT  was  signed.  A  few 
countries  are  planning  to  make  their  currencies 
convertible.  A  number  of  the  European  countries, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  have  removed  important  U.  S. 
agricultural  products  from  all  restrictions  and  have 
become  fairly  generous  in  the  granting  of  licenses 
to  import  other  products.  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  restrictions  on  only  a  few  important 
U.  S.  commodities  (although  these  countries  are 
not  in  balance-of-payments  difficulties  and  should 
probably  be  required  to  remove  restrictions  unless 
they  are  justified  under  other  exceptions) .  Never- 
theless, restrictions  are  still  widespread,  especially  on 
farm  products,  and  new  problems  arise  as  the  time 
nears  for  removing  them.  A  few  troubled  coun- 
tries exercise  even  greater  restriction  than  in  1952. 

In  the  consultations  looking  toward  removal  of 
these  trade  barriers,  the  U.  S.  Dej^artment  of 
Agriculture  representatives  can  be  most  effective  if 
they  are  in  a  position  to  assess  accurately  the  ex- 
planations and  arguments  presented  by  the  foreign 
officials.  To  provide  them  with  necessary  back- 
ground, Department  experts  have  for  months  been 
drawing  upon  their  fact-finding  resources.  All  avail- 
able facts  regarding  foreign  trade  controls  and 
hardship  to  U.  S.  exports  have  been  assembled  and 
analyzed.  Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  poten- 
tiality for  expanding  U.  S.  farm  exports  if  particu- 
lar restrictions  are  removed.  The  overall  positions  of 
the  restricting  countries  have  been  reviewed. 

At  Geneva,  the  persuasive  force  of  such  facts  will 
be  used.  The  35  member  governments  of  the  GATT 
(called  Contracting  Parties)  will  invite  many  of 
the  restricting  governments  to  appear  before  them 
to  explain  their  continuing  restrictions.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  will  comment  on 
the  explanations,  commending  progress  toward  de- 
control and  urging  further  progress.  To  get  down 
to  cases,  however,  the  United  States  will  invite  each 
government  maintaining  objectionable  restrictions 
on  U.  S.  trade  to  send  qualified  representatives  to 


a  bilateral  meeting  at  which  our  representatives, 
from  both  agriculture  and  industry,  can  question 
them  closely  and  speak  very  frankly. 

The  next  step  will  be  for  the  foreign  representa- 
tives to  take  such  comments  to  their  respective 
capitals,  where  they  usually  get  serious  considera- 
tion. Our  attaches  and  ambassadors  will  follow 
this  up  more  or  less  continuously,  keeping  before 
the  foreign  governments  their  obligation  to  give 
us  access  to  their  markets  and  implicitly  reminding 
them  of  the  need  to  answer  at  next  year's  consulta- 
tions for  the  progress  made  in  the  interval. 

The  consultations  are  not  adversary  procedures 
before  a  world  body,  sitting  in  judgment.  They 
are  friendly  discussions  between  nations  having  the 
common  objective  of  letting  trade  flow.  They  are 
a  joint  review  of  progress  toward  that  objective 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  greater  trade' for  greater 
economic  progress.  While  they  cannot  solve  the 
U.  S.  agricultural  surplus  problem,  they  can  in- 
crease access  to  the  markets  in  the  GATT  coun- 
tries1 for  a  wide  variety  of  commodities. 

The  consultations  are  a  particularly  constructive 
part  of  the  GATT.  They  do  more  than  just 
hasten  progress  toward  getting  governments  out 
of  trade.  They  actively  promote  international 
understanding:.  Through  them,  governments  set 
a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  one  another's  prob- 
lems. New,  agreed  solutions  are  sometimes  found 
for  problems  that  have  long  been  reciprocally 
irritating. 

The  consultations  represent  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  economic  warfare.  Before  the  GATT  was 
signed,  the  question  of  restricting  imports  or  sub- 
sidizing exports  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of 
wholly  domestic  concern.  There  was  no  basis  for 
official  representation  that  another  country  was 
hurt.  Under  the  GATT,  however,  actions  affecting 
trade  must  be  discussed  with  interested  countries. 
Any  country  can  complain  of  actions  by  another. 
The  result  is  frequently  to  modify  or  prevent  un- 
wise restrictive  action— merely  by  the  force  of  facts 
brought  out  in  honest  discussion  among  friendly 
countries.  There  is  no  reduction  of  national 
sovereignty  here;  but  there  is  mutual  reasonable- 
ness and  growing  understanding. 

1  The  GATT  countries  are  Australia,  Austria.  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile.  Cuba,  Denmark. 
Dominican  Republic,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy.  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands. New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey;  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 
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U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  in 
Cattle  and  Beef  Products 

(Continued  from  page  197) 

And  now,  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  beef  for 
Mexican  consumers,  the  Mexican  Government  is 
regulating  cattle  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  applying  export  taxes  that  discourage  them. 

Our  cattle  imports  from  Canada  are  milk  cows, 
veal  calves,  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  and  slaughter 
classes.  Many  of  the  milk  cows  come  in  as  herd 
replacements  in  the  city  milk  sheds  of  the  north- 
eastern dairy  States.  Many  veal  calves  also  enter 
the  Northeastern  States.  Some  slaughter  steers  of 
higher  grade,  fattened  mostly  in  Alberta  and 
Ontario,  compete  directly  at  slaughter  centers  with 
grain-fattened  cattle  from  our  Corn  Belt. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  authority 
to  limit  imports  of  livestock  or  meat  so  long  as  the 
shipments  meet  our  sanitary  standards  and  customs 
regulations.  But  tariffs  on  livestock  and  meat  afford 
a  measure  of  protection  to  U.  S.  growers.  In  recent 
years,  we  had  to  close  both  the  Canadian  and  Mexi- 


can borders  to  imports  of  cattle  and  beef  because 
of  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  those 
countries.  But  both  were  reopened  when  the  dis- 
ease was  controlled,  and  imports  have  been  resumed. 

Exports.  In  1954,  our  exports  of  live  cattle 
amounted  to  .$9.6  million.  Of  this  amount,  breed- 
ing cattle  accounted  for  90  percent.  Our  "stock 
emigrates  to  foreign  countries  to  add  its  qualities 
to  those  of  the  native  stock,  sometimes  to  help 
build  up  the  very  herds  from  which  we  draw  sup- 
plementary beef  supplies.  Largest  customers  in 
1954  were  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  Cuba.  But  several  other  countries  entered 
the  picture:  Argentina,  the  Bahamas,  Brazil,  and 
Guatemala  began  to  buy  from  us;  and  Ecuador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Israel  stepped  up  their  purchases. 

Beef 

Imports.  In  1954,  our  beef  imports  amounted 
to  $38.2  million,  of  which  three-fourths  was  canned 
beef.  On  a  carcass-weight  basis,  these  imports  made 
up  less  than  2  percent  of  the  beef  we  used  that  year,, 
but  1954  was  a  year  of  record  output.    The  United 


BEEF  IMPORTS  VARY  WITH  CATTLE  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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States  fattens  more  cattle  on  grain  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  and  produces  more  beef  (per- 
haps 30  percent  of  the  world  total)  .  But  with  our 
very  high  per  capita  consumption,  we  must  import. 

Our  imports  of  beef  are  directly  related  to  the 
level  of  our  meat  prices.  As  U.  S.  prices  of  cattle 
and  beef  rise,  imports  tend  to  increase;  and  as 
prices  decline,  so  do  imports. 

Our  only  current  sources  of  chilled  or  frozen 
beef  are  Mexico,  Canada,  Ireland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia;  and,  for  a  time,  both  the  Canadian 
and  Mexican  borders  were  closed  to  meat  imports 
because  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Our  imports 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  too,  have  been 
strictly  limited  in  recent  years  by  purchase  contracts 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  major  part  of  our  beef  imports,  however, 
are  canned,  pickled,  and  cured  beef.  Of  them, 
canned  beef  is  by  far  the  most  important;  imports 
since  1947  have  averaged  83  million  pounds,  about 
the  same  as  in  1935-39,  and  have  ranged  from  a 
low  of  72  million  in  1949  to  a  high  of  154  million 
in  1951.  Our  largest  suppliers  of  canned  beef  are 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and— since 
1951— Mexico.  All  these  countries  have  beef  sur- 
pluses for  export  either  in  frozen,  cured,  or  canned 
form.  But  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevents  all  ex- 
cept Mexico  from  exporting  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef  to  a  number  of  countries  including  the  United 
States.  Consequently  they  put  most  of  their  sur- 
pluses into  cans.  These  countries  produce  canned 
beef  of  relatively  high  quality.  They  use  the  meat 
of  medium-grade  to  high-grade  cattle,  and  often  the 
whole  carcass,  in  contrast  to  the  U.  S.  practice  of 
using  only  the  less  desirable  cuts. 

Several  large  U.  S.  packing  firms  own  or  control 
packing  and  canning  plants  in  South  America. 
These  plants  sell  their  products  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  general,  consumer-sized  units 
of  canned  corned  beef  are  produced  only  by  these 
and  other  plants  in  South  America;  firms  in  the 
United  States  specialize  instead  in  loose  or  bulk 
corned  beef,  for  which  they  have  a  good  market 
at  home. 

Latin  America  sends  us  also  pickled  and  cured 
beef,  which  we  mostly  use  for  making  sausages  and 
prepared  meat  products. 

Exports.  In  general,  we  export  only  about  a 
fourth  as  much  beef  as  we  import.  In  1954,  our 
beef  exports  amounted  to  $9.2  million.  During 
recent  years,  our  best  outlets  for  beef  have  been 


Greece,  Canada,  Western  Germany,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  some  of 
the  Latin  American  republics.  Of  the  shipments 
to  Greece  and  Western  Germany,  most  were 
financed  by  U.  S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

Cattle  Byproducts 

The  major  byproducts  of  our  cattle  industry 
are  tallow,  hides,  offals,  greases,  and  casings.  In  the 
past,  we  have  had  surpluses  of  these  products.  But 
both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  have  climbed 
upward,  and  in  1954  total  exports  of  byproducts 
amounted  to  $135.5  million. 

Tallow  and  greases  accounted  for  $81.6  million 
of  our  1954  exports  of  byproducts.  Oleo  oil  made 
from  animal  fats  has  had  a  small  but  steady  foreign 
market  of  about  5  million  pounds  a.  year,  valued 
at  about  $7  million,  mostly  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Eire,  and  Switzerland.  Ex- 
ports of  edible  tallow,  however,  have  nearly  tripled 
in  quantity  during  the  past  3  years;  sales  in  1954 
amounted  to  $1.6  million.  Japan,  Cuba,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Colombia  are  steady  customers, 
and  Mexico  is  an  important  new  one.  Exports  of 
inedible  tallow  and  greases,  already  large  in  1952, 
have  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1954  were  valued 
at  $76.9  million.  Chief  customers  have  been  Japan 
and  Italy;  more  recently,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Good  ones,  too,  are  Mexico,  Egypt,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  and  Switzerland. 

Another  valuable  byproduct  of  our  beef  industry, 
hides  and  skins,  has  found  increasing  acceptance 
abroad.  In  1952,  we  imported  almost  as  much  as 
we  exported.  But  our  exports  tripled  in  the  next 
2  years,  and  now  they  are  10  times  greater  than  our 
imports;  in  1954  they  amounted  to  nearly  $50 
million.  Our  best  markets  are  the  Netherlands, 
Japan,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada, 
but  we  sell  also  to  a  number  of  other  countries. 

The  U.  S.  beef  industry  feels  that  to  lay  even 
greater  emphasis  on  this  flourishing  trade  in  cattle 
byproducts  would  benefit  everybody  concerned. 
Farmers  could' -get  higher  prices  for  their  slaughter 
cattle.  Processors  could  cover  more  of  their 
slaughter  and  marketing  costs  from  the  sale  of 
byproducts.  Consumers  could  pay  lower  prices 
for  their  meat.  And  foreign  industries  could  benefit 
still  further  from  the  large  and  steady  supplies 
and  the  low  prices  of  U.  S.  tallow  and  hides. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its   Foreign   Agricultural   Service,   plans   to  con- 
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centrate  on  the  foreign  promotion  of  these  by- 
products, of  which  it  expects  supplies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  large,  and  for  which  domestic  demand 
cannot  be  much  increased.  We  are  sending  our 
marketing  specialists  to  various  parts  of  the  globe 
to  explore  market  possibilities.  We  are  hoping  to 
stimulate  U.  S.  firms  to  exhibit  and  advertise  their 
products  at  foreign  trade  fairs.  We  are  making 
studies  of  foreign  competition  to  see  how  U.  S. 
producers  could  win  a  larger  share  of  the  export 
market.  In  the  future  we  may  be  able  to  conduct 
consumer-acceptance  studies  in  foreign  countries; 
among  other  things,  we  may  find  out  about  new- 
packaging  or  merchandising  methods  that  would 
increase  the  demand  for  our  products.  And,  of 
course,  we  are  continuing  to  work  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  artificial  trade  barriers  such  as  import 
quotas  and  fees,  unnecessary  sanitary  restrictions, 
and  exchange  controls. 

o>         <o>  o 

Panamanian  Policies 

C Continued  from  page  200) 

creased  import  duties  and  imposed  other  import 
controls. 

Since  1953  Panama  has  prohibited  imports  of 
tanned  hides  and  skins  that  compete  with  domestic 
production.  It  has  also  prohibited  imports  of  tal- 
low in  all  forms;  imports  of  potatoes  except  during 
three  periods  of  the  year;  and  imports  of  eggs  and 
poultry  for  human  consumption,  with  the  under- 
standing that  limited  imports  will  be  permitted 
from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 
On  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  import  duties 
were  sharply  increased  in  1953,  as  they  were  on 
those  hides  and  skins  that  could  be  imported.  Feed 
for  poultry  and  livestock  was  removed  from  the 
duty-free  list  and  subjected  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

In  1954,  import  duties  were  sharply  increased 
on  more  products— on  fats,  edible  oils,  soaps,  and 
detergents.  Later  in  the  year,  imports  of  edible 
oils  were  prohibited  entirely.  The  higher  tariffs, 
however,  have  met  growing  opposition;  and  during 
recent  months  the  opponents  have  been  waging  an 
extensive  campaign  in  the  press  against  the  higher 
duties  on  edible  fats  and  oils. 

Still  another  encouragement  that  came  to  Pan- 
ama's agriculturists  in  1954  is  the  resolutions  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Control  prohibiting  the  impor- 


tation of  red  peppers,  tomatoes,  fresh  strawberries, 
strawberry  preserves,  coffee,  fresh  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  and,  for  60  days,  carrots.  In  1954  also 
the  importation  of  newly  hatched  chicks  was  con- 
trolled and,  until  the  last  weeks  of  the  year,  the 
exportation  of  beef  cattle  was  prohibited. 

The  Outlook 

These  policies  have  brought  Panama  self-suffi- 
ciency in  some  products.  In  fact,  a  few  of  them  have 
been  produced  in  such  abundance  that  a  problem 
of  exportable  surpluses  has  been  encountered; 
generally,  however,  increased  output  has  been 
channeled  into  domestic  consumption,  including 
the  Canal  Zone  market.  Of  the  other  products, 
the  government  has  had  to  permit  imports  during 
periods  of  scarcity. 

In  rice,  Panama  has  apparently  reached  the  p'oint 
of  self-sufficiency,  but  will  not  be  a  serious  competi- 
tor in  the  general  rice-export  field. 

Wheat  flour  imports  probably  will  continue  and 
may  even  increase,  for  Panama  cannot  produce 
wheat  economically.  However,  there  is  talk  about 
establishing  a  flour  mill  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  That  would  close  the  import  market  for 
flour,  and  U.  S.  exporters  of  wheat  grain  might 
find  it  difficult  to  compete  pricewise  in  this  market. 

For  edible  fats  and  oils  imports,  the  outlook  is 
uncertain.  Lard  imports  are  not  now  expected  to 
be  cut  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  although 
Panama  has  increased  its  hog  production.  But 
the  future  of  other  edible  fats  and  oils  will  depend 
on  the  local  attitude  toward  tariff  protection,  the 
price  policy  of  the  local  vegetable-oil  factory  which 
was  reopened  during  1954,  and  the  adequacy  and 
prices  of  raw  material  supplies  to  the  factory. 

Processed  milk  has  been  an  important  import 
item  for  Panama.  But  local  production  has  in- 
creased greatly,  and  imports  are  expected  to  decline 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Desj:>ite  Panama's  moves  to  protect  national 
industry,  the  total  value  of  imports  increased  in 
1954  over  that  of  a  year  earlier.  But  some  of  the 
imports  represented  raw  materials  for  processing 
in  industrial  units  created  as  a  result  of  the  growing 
tariff  wall.  European  and  Asiatic  imports  increased 
as  those  areas  made  strong  efforts  to  enter  the 
Panamanian  market.  These  trends  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  over  the  next  few  years,  with 
raw  materials  for  industry  taking  the  place  of 
large  agricultural  import  items. 
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